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DISCOURSE. 


And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of 
hope  unto  the  end:  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises. —  Her.  0:  11,  12. 

"The  same  diligence,"  namely,  as  they  had  heretofore 
shown.  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  "  (the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
says  in  the  preceding  verse)  "  to  forget  your  work  and  labor  of 
love,  which  ye  have  showed  toward  his  name,  in  that  ye  have 
ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do  minister."  "  And  we  desire  " 
(he  proceeds  to  say)  "  that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same 
diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end."  Not  de- 
signing to  make  this  ministering  to  the  saints  the  whole  of 
religion,  but  only  putting  it  for  the  whole,  as  one  important 
branch  ;  as  one  department  of  "  the  work  and  labor  of  love," 
specifically. 

"  To  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end."  The  mainte- 
nance, the  preservation  of  this,  —  the  idea  being,  that  contin- 
uance in  well-doing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  continuance  in 
well-grounded  hope. 

"  That  ye  be  not  slothful."  This  slothfulness  opposed  to  the 
"  diligence  "  of  the  former  verse. 

"  But  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  promises."  They  were  not  slothful.  They  were  dil- 
igent. Their  faith  and  patience  held  out.  As  is  presently 
said  of  Abraham,  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  after  he  had 
patiently  endured,  die  obtained  the  promise.    So  of  a  multitude 


beside.  They  believed  the  promises  of  God.  They  patiently 
waited  for  their  fulfilment :  diligently  fulfilling  the  conditions 
required  of  them  ;  diligently  doing  God's  will  —  in  the  work 
and  labor  of  love  —  every  way.  Thus  they  have  entered  now 
upon  the  possession  of  the  promised  good.  The  covenanted 
inheritance  is  theirs.  The  writer  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter 
beyond  doubt. 

The  subject  is  here  presented  to  us,  then,  of  a  diligent  and 
persevering  Christian  life,  holding  on  to  the  end  :  and  then 
itself  ending  not,  but  going  forward  in  the  midst  of  other 
scenes,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  appropriate  inheritance 
and  reward. 

A  word  or  two  about  this  sort  of  Christian  life,  indicative  of 
its  beauty  and  value. 

It  has  the  beauty  of  fitness.  The  diligence  and  the  con- 
stancy are  in  keeping  with  the  objects  aimed  at ;  with  the  in- 
spiring motives  ;  with  the  hopes  cherished  ;  with  the  glory  of 
the  prize,  and  the  certainty  of  its  attainment  by  the  .earnest 
runner  in  the  race,  —  yes,  in  this  case  by  every  earnest  run- 
ner, no  matter  how  many  others  there  may  be.  The  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  is  worth  a  life-long  effort  to  reach  it.  All 
the  aims  of  the  Christian  life  may  well  enlist  the  utmost  energy 
of  the  soul.  The  congruity  in  other  cases  between  effort  and 
object,  is  as  nothing  to  the  congruity  in  this.  Indeed,  in  ten 
thousand  cases,  the  object  is  not  worthy  of  the  effort.  But 
when  it  is,  there  is  not  the  supreme  worthiness,  the  adaptation 
of  the  object  to  fill  the  whole  soul,  and  keep  it  filled,  that  ex- 
ists in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  beautiful  when  the  conoruities 
of  the  case  are  met  in  the  actual  life.  Reproach  comes  upon 
the  gospel,  when  they  are  not  met  in  the  actual  lives  of  its 
disciples.  It  is  honorable  to  the  gospel  when  its  motives  do 
prevail  with  a  disciple ;  when  he  is  diligent  through  life  in  per- 
forming the  duties  which  it  lays  upon  him ;  when  the  Chris- 


tian  interest  is  always  with  him  the  great  interest ;  when,  from 
first  to  last,  his  life  is  given  to  it.  This  is  what  all  men  say 
should  be. 

The  influence  and  achievement  of  such  a  life  are  important. 
Often  the  world  says,  "  Your  theory  of  a  Christian  life  is  good ; 
your  pictures  of  it  beautiful  enough  to  hang  up  anywhere ; 
but  we  want  to  see  the  thing  itself."  The  demand  is  just.  If 
the  gospel  be  what  its  disciples  claim  that  it  is,  then  they,  as  its 
disciples,  ought  to  show  its  power; —  over  their  affections,  their 
energies ;  moulding  them  practically  to  its  purposes  ;  en- 
chaining their  steadfast  and  zealous  devotion  ;  absorbing  their 
souls.  All  disciples  who  do  thus  show  its  power,  have  influ- 
ence. Their  professed  faith  in  the  gospel  is  accredited  as  real. 
They  are  regarded  as  sincere  men.  The  world  is  impressed  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  unswerving  devotion.  The  longer  they 
live  in  it,  the  deeper  this  impression.  A  three  months',  a  nine 
months'  even,  enlistment  in  the  Christian  warfare,  is  a  small 
thing  comparatively.  The  life-long  service  is  quite  another 
matter.  It  will  make  its  impression.  Find  an  earnest  Chris 
tian  man ;  retaining  his  earnestness  unabated  as  the  years  pass 
away ;  the  cause  of  Christ  as  precious  to  him  in  middle  life,  in 
advanced  life,  as  it  was  in  youth  ;  all  he  can  do  for  it  equally 
at  its  disposal ;  nay,  his  attachment  to  it  evidently  deepening 
from  period  to  period  ;  more  and  more  proceeding  from,  and 
laying  hold  of,  everything  that  is  in  him  ;  —  and  you  cannot  but 
be  impressed,  even  though  you  are  one  who  would  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  you  care  for  none  of  these  things.  A  commu- 
nity is  impressed  by  such  a  life,  lived  in  the  midst  of  it,  —  the 
man  known  by  everybody,  and  known  to  have  proved  his 
Christian  character  by  long  years  of  Christian  principle,  of 
Christian  love,  and  Christian  work.  And  when  the  pulpit 
paints  the  Christian  life,  it  is  not  all  painting,  as  long  as  there 
is  that  man  in  the  community.  Who  shall  say  how  many  are 
attracted  to  the  Christian  life,  mainly  by  his  example  ? 


Then  the  direct  achievement  of  such  a  life,  —  the  good,  all 
the  good,  done  by  an  earnest  and  diligent  Christian  man,  in  a 
long  course  of  years.  We  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  how- 
ever earnest  our  souls.  All  our  opportunities  are  not  given  us 
in  a  day,  or  a  year.  Our  qualifications  are  not  ripe  at  once.  A 
man's  surroundings  change,  often,  very  much,  as  the  years  pass 
away.  A  small  community  grows  into  a  Large  one.  Means 
multiply  of  reaching  other  and  distant  communities.  New  en- 
terprises are  started,  reformatory,  philanthropic,  Christian. 
Great  civil  questions  and  struggles  occur,  to  which  Christian  men 
cannot  he  indifferent.  One  to  whom  are  given  thirty  or  forty  or 
fifty  years  to  work  in,  after  his  conversion,  and  who  fills  up  those 
years  with  work,  according  to  his  powers  and  opportunities ; 
how  very  considerable  must  be  the  sum  total  of  achievement 
in  his  case.  Put  together  all  his  prayers  and  alms-deeds  :  all 
the  Christian  words  he  has  spoken  in  public  and  private  ;  all 
the  Christian  counsel  he  has  given  ;  all  the  words  of  comfort 
he  has  spoken  to  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  the  dying :  all  his 
words  of  cheer  for  faint  hearts  ;  all  his  words  and  acts  of  decis- 
ion, of  stern  resolve,  when  there  have  been  trying  things  to  be 
done ;  all  the  manifestations  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  young ;  his  moulding  influence  over  his  own  children,  if 
children  have  been  given  him  ;  his  labors  in  revivals  of  relig- 
ion ;  his  conversations  with  inquirers ;  his  efforts  with  sinning 
and  backsliding  brethren ;  the  various  ways  in  which  he  has 
lent  valuable  support  to  good  causes,  which  would  have  fared 
ill  but  for  such  as  he ;  the  various  ways  in  which  he  has  done 
good  service  to  his  country  ; — put  all  these  things  together,  and 
you  will  see  plainly  enough,  that  he  to  whom  the  usual  term 
of  life  is  given,  and  who  is  diligent  during  that  term,  in  the 
employment  of  his  powers  and  opportunities,  accomplishes  no 
small  amount  of  good  ;  does  (according  to  a  homely  phrase, 
which  yet  is  full  of  suggestiveness)  make  the  world  better  by 
his  living  in  it. 


Nor  do  the  influence  and  achievement  of  such  a  life  cease, 
when  it  ceases.  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  Not 
unfrequently  an  earnest  Christian  life  tells  more  powerfully 
upon  human  welfare  after  it  ceases  than  it  did  before,  —  be- 
comes more  widely  known ;  is  better  appreciated  even  by  those 
under  whose  immediate  observation  it  was  lived.  How  much 
benign  influence  has  come  to  us  from  Christian  lives  long  since 
closed :  before  (ages  before,  some  of  them)  we  were  born.  A 
great  deal  of  influence  has  flowed  from  them,  doubtless,  un- 
consciously to  us,  —  influence,  I  mean,  not  proceeding  from  our 
directly  calling  them  to  mind,  but  from  a  state  of  things  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world,  to  the  production  of  which  their 
prayers,  efforts,  example,  contributed.  In  this  sense,  certainly, 
it  is  true,  that  the  righteous  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. The  influence  of  a  good  life  can  never  die.  It  may, 
by-and-by,  so  pass  into,  and  be  mixed  with,  the  influence  of 
other  good  lives,  that,  except  in  the  view  of  the  Omniscient  Eye, 
it  shall  not  retain  its  own  separate  identity.  But  it  is  really 
undying.  God  will  not  suffer  a  particle  of  real  Christian  liv- 
ing in  this  world  to  be  lost. 

To  speak,  however,  of  what  comes  fully  within  our  con- 
scious experience,  and  holds  true  of  all  devoted  Christian  lives. 
We  do  not,  we  cannot,  forget  them.  Long  years  after  they 
who  lived  them  have  passed  away,  the  memory  of  those  lives 
comes  back  to  us  :  the  persons  who  lived  them  seem  to  stand 
before  us ;  and  we  feel  urged  ourselves  to  a  godly  life  by  the 
example  they  set  us.  When  living  examples  of  godliness 
are  scarce,  we  fall  back  upon  those  we  have  seen  in  the  past, 
to  assure  ourselves  that  even  we  know  by  personal  observation 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  godly  life,  and  what  it  is.  And 
then  we  can  distinctly  trace  much  of  the  good  which  we  enjoy 
at  the  present  time,  to  the  agency  of  these  departed  saints, 
with  whom  it  pleased  God  that  we  should  be  associated,  in  the 
relations  of  the  church  and  the  community. 
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Now  one  thing  more,  touching  the  beauty  and  value  of  such 
a  life,  —  the  assurance  it  affords,  that  all  who  live  it  do  at 
death  inherit  the  promises.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  I  have  said,  speaks  undoubtingly  upon  this  point. 
Our  common,  spontaneous  feeling  is,  that  on  this  point  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt.  Not  that  the  best  life  ever  lived  in  this 
world  by  a  mere  man,  has  purchased  that  inheritance.  I  may 
say  even,  that  the  mere  life  of  the  God-man,  perfect,  and  glori- 
ous as  it  was,  did  not  purchase  it  for  his  followers.  He  bought 
both  them  and  it  with  his  blood.  But  a  life-long  devotion  to 
him  does  prove  that  one  is  his  follower, — that  that  person's 
faith  in  him  is  something  more  than  a  name.  If  the  con- 
sciences of  the  best  men  accuse  them  of  so  much  shortcoming, 
that  they  do  not  always  feel  sure  themselves,  even  on  the  death- 
bed (there  are  such  cases),  that  they  have  truly  learned  of  him, 
yet  others  will  feel  this  assurance  in  regard  to  them.  And  on 
good  ground.  The  great  test  of  genuine  union  to  Christ  is 
one's  cleaving  to  him  through  life,  —  to  his  ways,  his  people, 
his  cause,  his  cross.  If  this  do  not  prove  one  a  Christian 
man,  then  nothing  can.  It  is  the  common-sense  proof,  the 
Scriptural  proof.  If  a  man  receive  Christ's  sayings  ;  if  he  have 
Christ's  spirit ;  if  he  do  Christ's  work  ;  then  certainly  when 
he  dies,  he  goes  straight  up  to  be  with  Christ.  His  conscious- 
ness of  sin  may  be  such  as  to  obscure  his  perception  of  what 
grace  has  done  for  him.  But  it  has  not  done  the  less.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  that  other  eyes  should  see  more  clearly  than 
his  own  see,  what  he  has  become,  what  he  has  long  been,  by 
the  grace  of  God.  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,*  he  is  an  heir 
of  the  promises,  and  when  he  departs,  all  who  have  witnessed 
his  course  rest  in  the  assurance  that  he  has  entered  into  the 


*  It  is  not  of  course  meant  to  deny  that,  in  general,  he  will  know  it.  The  tendency  of  dil- 
igence and  fidelity  always  is  to  produce  personal  assurance.  One  of  the  strongest  motives 
to  Christian  earnestness  is  here. 
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joy  of  his  Lord.  And  this  assurance  which  others  feel  is  very- 
precious.  In  regard  to  many,  we  charitably  hope  that  they 
have  reached  the  place  that  they  professed  to  be  journeying 
to ;  and  a  pretty  large  charity  we  sometimes  have  to  call  into 
exercise.  But  there  are  those,  in  regard  to  whose  salvation  we 
cannot  entertain  a  moment's  doubt.  We  may  have  seen 
imperfections  in  them.  Bat  their  predominating  spirit  and 
course  of  life  have  been  too  plainly  Christian,  and  for  too  long  a 
time,  to  allow  of  any  misgivings  in  our  breasts  as  to  their  final 
state.  Beautiful  and  blessed  the  life  which  gives  occasion  for 
this  feeling,  in  regard  to  our  brethren,  our  fathers,  mothers, 
friends,  when  they  leave  us. 

Shall  I  speak  too  strongly  if  I  say,  that  another  such  life  has 
closed  here  ?  I  say  another  such ;  for  this  has  not  been  the 
only  one  lived  in  this  community ;  not  the  only  one  that  has 
closed  recently.  One  ended  two  or  three  months  before  this 
last,  relative  to  which,  he  who  has  now  departed  wrote  what 
was  to  prove  his  last  letter  to  me.  Certainly  I  agree  with  you 
and  with  him,  in  calling  that  life  a  very  remarkable  one.* 
And  I  Gannot  but  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I 
express  the  conviction,  that  Deacon  Mackintire  was  no  common 
Christian  man.  He  was  held  in  the  estimation  of  more  than  a 
common  Christian  man  by  all  who  knew  him,  I  think,  in  this 
place  and  vicinity,  and  elsewhere. 

My  general  idea  of  Deacon  Mackintire  has  already  been  fore- 
shadowed. He  was  of  the  active  make,  and  was  very  diligent 
in  the  employment  of  his  powers  and  opportunities.  He 
wanted  to  be  at  work  himself ;  he  wanted  to  see  others  work- 
ing.   I  should  suppose,  that,  with  nothing  to  do,  he  would  have 


*  The  allusion  is  to  Mr.  John  Gammell,  for  many  years  a  devoted  City  Missionary  in 
Charlestown,  supported  by  the  Winthrop  Church. 
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been  one  of  the  most  restless  and  uneasy  of  men.  But  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  in  this  predicament.  There 
was  always  something  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  something 
worthy  of  it.  1  do  not  believe  that,  after  his  conversion,  if 
before,  he  ever  frittered  away  much  of  his  time  in  pleasures 
and  pursuits  that  do  not  profit  ;  although  he  was  by  no  means 
a  man  who  could  not  enter  into  the  innocent  enjoyments  of 
life. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  strong  feelings.  1  always  looked 
upon  him  as  one,  who,  in  natural  temperament,  had  a  good 
deal  to  struggle  with.  If  this  were  so,  he  had  great  success 
in  self-conquest.  Rather,  the  grace  of  God  transformed  him  ; 
gave  him  the  victory  over  evil ;  kept  his  strong  feelings  from 
flowing  in  wrong  channels  ;  secured  their  flowing  in  right  ones. 
The  influence,  also,  of  his  excellent  Christian  wife  over  him, 
doubtless,  was  not  small.  He  thought  —  all  who  knew  them 
thought — she  was  just  the  wife  for  him.  She  made,  as  he  wrote 
me  after  her  death,*  a  "  home  of  the  heart"  for  him.  The 
heart  of  her  husband  trusted  in  her.  The  two  hearts  beat  in 
unison.  The  husband  and  wife  became  assimilated  in  their 
views  and  feelings.  Together  they  cultivated  the  benevolent 
affections.  Both  loved  to  do  good.  The  poor  and  wretched  felt 
that  in  each  they  had  a  friend.  Both  loved  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
prayed,  labored,  earnestly,  for  its  promotion.  I  wTould  not 
speak  of  her  influence  in  any  such  way,  as  to  leave  upon  your 
minds  the  impression,  that  in  my  view  he  did  not  build  up  a 
character  on  independent  foundations.  Such  a  view  would  be 
very  unjust  to  him.  I  do  think  her  influence  over  him  was 
happy  in  many  respects,  as  no  one  would  have  been  quicker 
to  say  than  he  himself.  But  he  was  benevolent  from  principle, 
I  have  no  question,  —  from  deep  Christian  principle  ;  and  then 

*  Mrs.  Mackintire  died  December,  1860. 
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as  he  abounded  in  the  outward  acts  of  benevolence,  he  became 
more  and  more  imbued  with  its  inward  spirit :  and  then  this 
came  out  again,  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  His  kindly  expression  was  one  of  deep  kind- 
liness. His  greetings,  often,  had  a  beautiful  cordiality  about 
them.  He  was  a  warm  friend.  His  family  affections  were 
strong.  He  took  hold  with  great  ardor  of  any  cause  that  he 
loved.  There  was  perhaps,  even,  a  little  tendency  to  excess  in 
the  interest  he  took  in  particular  objects  ;  but  the  objects  were 
good,  and  the  failing,  if  failing  there  was,  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  that  you  always  know  where  to  find. 
There  was  no  good  object  in  which  you  did  not  feel  sure  of  his 
being  interested,  and  of  his  manifesting  his  interest  practically. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  as  what  has  already  been  said  im- 
plies, who  are  willing  to  bear  burdens,  to  shoulder  responsi- 
bility, to  break  the  way  for  others. 

He  was  a  sagacious  man,  —  one  of  the  men  we  call  long- 
headed. He  knew  how  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  A  little  too 
reserved,  we  sometimes  think  such  men  are.  "  Oh  that  they 
would  speak  out  just  what  is  in  their  minds  !"  we  sometimes 
say.  Sometimes  we  think  there  is  too  much  of  policy  about 
them.  But  we  need  the  long-headed  men.  They  are  of  incal- 
culable service  in  society,  in  the  church.  I  made  this  remark 
in  regard  to  Deacon  Adams,  after  his  death.  He  was  a  cooler 
man,  I  think,  than  Deacon  Mackintire.  Deacon  Mackintire's 
feelings  oftener,  perhaps,  biased  his  judgment  than  Deacon 
Adams'  did  his.  The  enthusiasm  of  Deacon  Mackintire's  char- 
acter made  him  sometimes  over-sanguine.  But,  after  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  Christian  wisdom,  whom  you  could  not 
but  look  up  to,  —  could  not  but  consult  in  every  important 
case.  In  the  later  years  of  this  church,  I  am  sure,  he,  by  com- 
mon consent,  has  been  regarded  first  for  counsel ;  has  been  re- 
sorted to  first,  on  all  occasions.     In  the  whole  history  of  this 
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church,  his  judgment  has  been  made  great  account  of.  It  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  all  associated  with  him,  in  every  sphere. 

He  was  an  intelligent  man.  He  had  not  only  the  intelligence 
that  a  man  of  business  acquires.  He  was  well  informed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  His  was  an  inquiring  mind.  He  read 
much  —  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  certainly  —  and  with 
great  zest.  He  remembered  what  he  read.  He  sifted  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  He  conversed  intelligently  about  his 
reading.  Intelligent  men  liked  to  converse  with  him,  as  he 
certainly  liked  to  converse  with  them,  enjoying  their  society  in 
a  high  degree. 

He  was  an  upright  man.  He  had  a  good  report  of  them 
without.  He  had  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
guided  his  affairs  (as  the  Psalm  says  of  the  good  man)  with 
discretion  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  his  being  accused  of  taking 
an  unjust  advantage,  of  wronging  anybody,  of  deviating  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  line  of  strict  integrity.  I  think  you  had  but 
to  know  him,  to  feel  that  he  was  incapable  of  anything  of  this 
sort. 

Being  a  man  of  these  characteristics  ;  living  in  this  place  ; 
a  member,  for  many  years  an  officer,  of  this  church ;  his  career 
has  been  one  of  great  usefulness.  He  has  been  a  useful  man 
in  the  community,  who  have  committed  some  important  trusts 
to  him.  His  influence  in  the  cause  of  common  education  has 
been  very  valuable.  He  has  been  a  stanch  friend  of  temperance. 
For  many  years  he  has  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
free  principles  in  the  land,  and  has  acted  with  the  party  of 
freedom,*  which  has  now  become  well-nigh  the  whole  loyal 

*  It  is  not  meant  here  to  be  understood  that  he  was  ever  a  member  of  the  so-called  Lib- 
erty Party.  He  would  hardly  have  been  willing,  in  former  years,  to  be  classed  witli  so- 
called  Abolitionists.  With  all  his  natural  ardor,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  con- 
servatism about  him, — perhaps  sometimes  (however  it  may  have  been  in  this  particular 
case)  was  too  cautious.  The  ground  he  took  in  his  later  years,  was  all  the  more  notice- 
able on  this  account. 
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part  of  the  nation.  He  has  been  on  the  right  side,  I  need  not 
say,  in  the  great  struggle  now  going  forward  ;  if  for  a  moment, 
a  year  or  two  since,  in  an  equivocal  position,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment.  He  "  would  not  be  caught  in  such  a  one  again,"  he 
told  me,  in  the  last  interview  I  had  with  him  ;  and  said  the 
same  of  some  of  you,  I  think.  In  the  church,  how  useful  he 
has  been  !  What  a  pillar  of  this  church  !  How  dear  its  inter- 
ests were  to  him  !  If  his  heart  could  be  opened,  as  one  has  strik- 
ingly said  about  him,  the  name  of  this  church  would  be  found 
written  there.  How  constant,  as  long  as  health  and  strength 
held  out,  in  its  meetings.  How  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
Sabbath  school,  of  which  for  some  years  he  was  the  superintend- 
ent, and  in  all  the  years  afterward,  a  director.  What  a  pater- 
nal regard  he  felt  for  all  the  youth  of  the  congregation.  How 
joyfully  he  welcomed  into  the  church,  such  as  united  with  it. 
How  faithfully  he  kept  the  account  of  the  benevolent  contribu- 
tions of  the  church  and  congregation.  What  pleasure  he  felt, 
in  summing  up  from  time  to  time,  the  total  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod since  your  organization,  in  1833.  How  ready  he  always 
was  to  do  his  part !  Nay,  if  all  of  you  had  contributed,  in  pro- 
portion to  your  resources,  as  largely  as  he  did,  would  not  the 
total  amount  have  been  far  greater  ?  But  how  valuable  his  ex- 
ample and  influence  in  this  respect !  How  much  this  church 
owes  to  him  generally,  it  would  not  be  quite  easy  to  say.  How 
much  the  place  owes  to  him,  in  respect  of  its  moral  and  Chris- 
tian welfare  !  How  interested  he  was  in  the  distribution  of 
Tracts,  and  in  City  Missions  !  What  lively  interest  he  took  in 
the  larger  enterprise,  which  we  call  Home  Missions  !  It  was 
naturalt  hat  he  should  keep  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  Western 
States.  Yet  it  is  not  every  man  who,  because  a  daughter  was 
settled  there,  and  her  husband*  one  of  its  ministers,  would  have 

*  Rev.  William  Salter,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  one  of  the  twelve  who  went  from,  Andover 
to  that  State  in  1844,  married  Deacon  Mackintire's  only  daughter. 
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made  it,  in  all  its  interests,  almost  a  homestead  ;  would  have 
lent  himself  with  such  ardor  to  far-reaching  plans  for  its  welfare  ; 
would  have  enlisted  himself,  and  taken  pains  to  enlist  all  he 
could  around  him,  in  the  effort  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian learning  there.  Still  less  is  it  every  man  who,  because  those 
who  were  dear  to  him  were  settled  in  one  of  those  Western 
States,  would  feel  his  heart  specially  drawn  to  all,  and  clasp  the 
whole  Home  Missionary  enterprise,  with  special  fondness,  to 
his  breast.  That  was  precisely  Deacon  Mackintire.  That  was 
the  law  of  association  with  him.  That  was  the  way  things 
worked  in  his  warm  Christian  heart.  Yet  he  loved  Foreign 
Missions  ;  contributed  regularly  and  generously  in  aid  of  them. 
So,  as  I  have  said,  of  all  the  good  causes.  He  was  no  man  of 
one  idea.  His  heart  took  in  the  whole  Christian  interest 
throughout  the  world.     He  loved  his  race. 

As  to  his  interior  Christian  experiences,  I  know  little.  He 
was  not. in  the  habit  of  saying  much  about  them.  She  who 
probably  knew  more  about  them  than  any  other  second  person, 
passed  away  before  he  did,  and  she  cannot  inform  us.  It  was 
plain  enough  that  religion  was  an  interior  matter  with  him. 
It  was  plain  enough,  from  his  remarks  and  his  prayers,  where 
his  hope  rested.  The  only  inscription  that  he  wanted  on  his 
tombstone  (he  said  in  his  last  sickness)  was,  A  sinner  saved 
by  grace.  At  the  last,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  full  and  set- 
tled conviction  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  I  learn,  with  great 
interest,  that  his  state  of  mind  was  (to  use  my  informant's 
words),  that  of  "holy  trust  and  patient  waiting;'*  and  that, 
even  weeks  before  his  death,  he  expressed  himself  as  entirely 
ready  to  depart,  if  it  were  God's  will, —  insomuch  that  he 
"  would  not  turn  up  his  hand  to  decide  whether  he  should  go 
or  stay." 

God  has  decided  to  take  his  servant  home.     He  has  followed 
the  two  colleagues  in  the  deacon's  office,  with  whom  only  I 
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found  him  associated,  at  the  commencement  of  my  ministry 
among  you,  in  1848.  They  are  all  gone  now,  with  how  many 
others  who  belonged  to  this  church  at  that  time.  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  great  intimacy  with,  and  received  great  kindness 
from,  each  of  the  three.  Each  had  his  own  characteristics. 
The  characteristics  of  each  were  interesting  to  me.  The  one 
who  passed  away  last,  before  Deacon  Mackintire, —  the  old  man 
I  used  to  go  and  see  in  his  shop,  who  always  had  a  smile  and 
a  kind  word  for  me,  —  whom  I  often  heard  pray  so  simply  and 
confidingly  to  his  "  dear  Saviour"  —  whom  I  saw  on  his  death- 
bed, with  almost  the  face  of  a  saint  in  glory,  and  who,  almost 
before  I  knew  it,  in  his  undying  affection,  had  pressed  my  hand 
to  his  lips,  —  I  shall  never  forget  him.  He  was  a  disciple,  I  am 
sure,  whom  the  Master  loved,  and  whose  influence  for  good  was 
not  small.*  Deacon  Mackintire,  also,  was  a  man  whom  I  shall 
never  forget,  —  whom  I  have  always  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
qualities  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  — whose  character  and  life, 
I  think,  are  worthy  of  being  studied  and  remembered  by  us  all, 
—  whose  example  of  diligent  service  we  may  well  follow. 
Those  who  called  him  father,  may  well  count  it  a  privilege,  to 
have  had  such  a  father,  —  who  not  only  loved  them  so  fondly, 
and  sought  their  good  so  earnestly,  in  every  practicable  way ; 
but  who  was  so  active,  influential,  and  useful  a  Christian  man, 
and  whom  so  many  have  risen  up,  and  will  rise  up,  to  call 
blessed.  The  church  with  which  such  a  man  identified  himself, 
and  for  which,  living  and  dying,  he  cherished  such  peculiar  af- 
fection, may  fitly  cherish  his  memory  as  very  sacred  and  pre- 
cious. The  desire  may  'be  fitly  expressed  by  me  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  every  one  of  you  should  show  the  same  diligence  that 


*  Deacon  Simeon  Flint  died  in  October,  1857,  a  month  or  two  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  preacher's  pastoral  connection  with  the  Winthrop  Church;  but,  being 
in  the  vicinity,  it  was  his  privilege  to  see  him  in  his  last  sickness,  and  to  officiate  at 
his  funeral. 
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he  showed,  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  the  end  ;  that  ye  be 
not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who,  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience, inherit  the  promises.  What  other  life  will  compare  with 
a  devoted  Christian  life  ?  A  life  busily  employed  in  doing 
good.  It  is  not  always  what  the  world  calls  a  brilliant  life. 
But  when  it  closes,  the  world,  even,  is  impressed  in  reviewing 
it ;  the  world,  in  its  secret  soul,  if  not  openly  and  aloud,  says, 
"  That  is  the  life  to  live." 

We  are  all  admonished  that  our  lives  are  to  end  by-and-by  ; 
that  they  are  to  be  reviewed  by  our  own  eyes,  —  by  other  eyes 
than  our  own.  It  is  impressive  to  me  to  stand  in  this  pulpit, 
,  and  to  think  how  many  have  passed  away  from  this  congrega- 
tion, since  I  first  knew  it,  fifteen  and  a  half  years  ago.  Deacon 
Adams,  Deacon  Flint,  Deacon  Mackintire  :  —  Mrs.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Mackintire  ;  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinal ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Tufts ;  Mrs.  Caroline  Tufts  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tufts,  Mr.  William  Tufts,  Mrs.  Amos  Tufts,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Tufts  ;  Miss  Mary  Whiting,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Symmes,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha and  Mrs.  Sarah  Skilton,  Mr.  Putnam  Skilton,  Mrs.  Warren  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett,  Mrs.  Reuben  Swan,  Mrs.  Paine,  Mr.  Blood  ; 
my  own  beloved  family  physician,  Dr.  Hayes  ;  Mr.  Hunt,  Capt. 
George  Barker,  Mr.  Gammell,  Albert  Gammell,  and  wife  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deane,  Mr.  Farrar,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Plummer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Loammi  Kendall,  Mr.  Isaac  Kendall,  Dr.  Seabury, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Stinson,  Mr.  Barrus  ;  Mrs.  Adams, 
the  old  French  woman,  who  used  to  sit  here  just  before  me,  who 
could  not  read,  yet  loved  her  Saviour ;  Mrs.  Hannon  ;  and  then, 
not  to  speak  of  more  of  the  older  ones,  with  whom  I  have  al- 
ready grouped  some  of  the  younger,  how  many  more  of  these, 
such  as  Sarah  Frothingham,  Catharine  and  Frederic  Stinson, 
Mary  Ellen  Souther,  Abby  Gulliver,  George  Alfred  Skilton, 
George  Whitney,  Joseph  M.  Bradford,  Willard  Goodnow,  and 
the  sister  who  died  before  he  did ;  Hannah  Deane  Grover.     I 
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cannot  mention  all.*  But  we  see  what  death  has  been  doing. 
I  have  buried  an  honored  father  and  mother,  since  I  left  you. 
I  have  lost  other  early  friends,  —  one  who  was  as  a  brother  to 
me.  These  things  are  adapted  to  make  us  feel  what  a  world 
this  is,  and  how  "  the  inevitable  hour  "  awaits  us  all,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  disciples  of  Christ  or  not.  I  bless  God 
that  most  of  those  whom  I  have  named  were  Christian  persons, 
—  some,  both  of  the  old  and.  the  young,  characterized  by  a  piety 
above  the  common  standard.  I  love  to  think  of  them.  You 
do.  Let  us  be  like  them.  An  earnest  and  diligent  Christian 
life  is  the  happiest  and  the  best.  It  matters  little  where  we 
are,  in  city  or  in  country,  in  conspicuous  positions  or  in  retired 
ones.  If  we  do  the  work  faithfully  that  is  given  us  to  do,  we 
shall  be  happy ;  we  shall  have  our  reward  ;  we  shall  join  that 
great  company  at  length,  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  promises  ;  we  shall  leave  behind  us  evidence  that  this 
is  our  happy  case. 

and  i  heard  a  voice  prom  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors  ;   and   theer  works   do   follow  them. 


*  One  or  two  additional  names  are  inserted  now,  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  spoken 
sermon.  No  list  of  deaths  had  or  has  been  consulted.  The  purpose  was,  to  state  a  few 
of  the  cases  occurring  most  readily  to  the  preacher's  recollection,  and  at  the  same  time 
best  remembered  by  the  congregation.  The  names  multiplied  insensibly,  until  there  was 
hesitation  whether  to  mention  any ;  but  it  was  hard  to  refrain ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
still  other  names  trembled  upon  the  lips,  which,  for  various  reasons,  implying  no  want  of 
affectionate  remembrance,  were  not  pronounced. 


APPENDIX 


The  funeral  services  were  attended  at  the  Winthrop  Church,  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  6th,  in  presence  of  a  large  and  interested  congregation  ;  and  the  following 
remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennen. 

Standing  by  the  silent  form  of  one  who  has  occupied  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  family  and  the  community,  our  thoughts  revert  to  the  life, 
death,  and  characteristics  of  our  departed  brother.  How  has  be  lived  — 
how  did  he  die  —  will  his  loss  be  felt  —  where,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

Deacon  Mackintire  was  a  man  of  singular  integrity  and  virtue.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  purity  of  spirit,  his  evenness  of  temperament,  his  deeds 
of  kindness  and  charity,  and  his  sympathy  with  every  luovement  to  ele- 
vate and  save  men,  —  with  the  cause  of  education,  morals,  and  religion. 

His  life  was  calm,  intense,  enduring.  Like  a  deep  river,  flowing  on 
through  rich  interval  lands,  it  was  fringed  with  the  perennial  verdure  and 
foliage  of  goodness.  His  heart,  his  hand,  his  purse ;  his  counsels,  always 
so  wise  and  valuable  ;  his  prayers  were  cordially  given  to  every  good 
work,  public  and  private,  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  was,  although  modest  and  retiring,  a  leader,  from  the  unusual  candor 
and  clearness  of  his  judgment,  his  freedom  from  bias,  his  high  honor,  and 
his  blameless  life  and  character.  So  he  lived  and  walked  among  men. 
That  such  a  man  should  die  in  peace  is  a  natural  inference  from  his  life. 
An  invalid  for  several  years,  and  sinking  gradually  to  the  grave,  he  was 
yet  hopeful  and  bappy  :  shedding  a  pleasant  cheer  and  sunlight  over  his 
family  and  friends. 

At  the  opening  of  .the  present  year,  he  closed  his  business  connection 
with  the  house  of  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  senior  partner  ;  as 
also  with  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  an  officer  from  its  formation. 
From  this  point  he  sunk  away  rapidly.  As  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
earth  were  sundered,  the  longing  of  bis  spirit  for  the  communion  of  the 
saints  in  glory  grew  more  intense. 

In  conversation  with  him  a  few  weeks  since,  he  affirmed  his  readiness 
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to  depart.  "  Three  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  was  not  ready;  my  business 
affairs  were  deranged ;  but  now  all  is  just  as  I  would  have  it.  I  shall 
never  be  in  a  better  condition  to  die;  "  and  stretching  out  his  thin  hand 
he  said,  "I  would  not  turn  it  over  to  change  the  issue.  I  simply  bit  and 
wait  God's  time." 

His  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  great  doctrines  of  our  religion  —  the  atone- 
ment especially  —  was  very  clear  and  strong.  His  dependence  upon  the 
Saviour  was  absolute ;  and  his  own  utter  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God 
seemed  to  gather  increased  strength  as  he  neared  the  footstool  of  the  great 
white  throne.  "  The  only  inscription  I  want  on  my  head-stone,"  he  said, 
"is,  'A  poor  sinner  saved  by  grace.'  " 

His  very  last  days  were  days  of  gentle  peace.  He  went  down  to  his 
rest  as  the  sun  sets  on  some  calm,  clear  summer  evening.  There  were  no 
clouds  with  their  flaming  coronals  ;  no  unusual  gorgeousness  ;  but  that 
peculiar  softness  and  glow  which  painters  give  to  the  Italian  sunset. 

Since  it  is  appointed  un^o  men  to  die,  and  none  can  stay  the  dread 
decree,  we  could  not  wish  or  ask  for  one  thing  different.  A  noble  Chris- 
tian life  has  gone  out,  or  rather  been  extinguished,  in  the  surpassing 
glory  of  a  higher  morning.  The  living  may  appropriately  put  up  the 
prayer  of  David,  "  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  cease th,  for  the  faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men ;  "  but  for  our  brother  it  has  been  a 
blessed  change.  We  mourn  and  miss,  as  we  must  while  in  the  vale,  such 
noble  spirits ;  but  he  dwells  in  light  and  glory  ineffable ;  he  enjoys  the 
companionship  of  Christ  and  angels,  and  a  reunion  with  her  whose  love 
blessed  him  oh  earth.  We  weep  in  the  vale ;  he  exults  on  the  mount  of 
God,  and  walks,  not  as  we  have  seen  him  so  feebly  these  streets,  but  with 
the  elastic  step  of  immortal  youth  and  vigor  along  the  streets  of  the  beau- 
tiful city,  and  over  the  pavements  of  gold. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  children  and  family.  You  who  have  known 
him  most  intimately,  will  feel  his  loss  most  deeply.  He  was  an  affection- 
ate father.  He  entered  into  your  plans,  your  interests,  and  hopes,  as 
though  they  were  his  own.  You  will  miss  his  pleasant  smile  from  your 
table  and  fireside.  You  will  miss  his  genial,  quiet  presence,  his  friendly 
counsels,  and  clear  judgment.  You  will  miss,  more  than  all  else,  his  pure, 
spotless  Christian  life,  the  memory  of  which  is  the  most  precious  legacy  he 
has  left.  Think  not  of  him  as  dead.  This  silent  form  is  only  the  worn- 
out  casket ;  the  jewel  is  gone.  The  noble  occupant  —  the  man  —  is  above. 
Let  your  faith  contemplate  him  as  he  adores  the  Saviour  he  loved  and 
served,  —  as  he  sweeps  the  mystic  harp  and  wears  the  crown. 

He  will  be  missed  from  the  church.  A  pillar  has  fallen  from  this  tem- 
ple of  Christ.      Another  place  is  vacant,  another  officer  gone.     He  loved 
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this  church  with  a  deep  affection.  Something  more  than  a  year  since,  he 
said  to  me,  "  There  are  on'y  two  things  I  care  to  live  for,  — my  children 
and  the  Winthrop  Church."  It  was  not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  passing 
events,  to  his  business,  his  country,  the  municipal  interests  of  his  city,  its 
morals  and  elevation ;  but  his  thoughts  centred  most  warmly  upon  his 
church.  Its  welfare  and  interests  absorbed  his  mind  more  than  business  or 
any  secular  matters.  To  him  this  church  owes  much  of  the  prosperity  it 
has  enjoyed.  His  wisdom  and  prudence,  his  conciliatory  spirit,  leading 
him  to  give  up  his  own  preferences,  and  strive  for  those  things  which  make 
for  peace,  have  been  elements  of  power  and  success.  •  He  welcomed  all 
the  souls  born  into  the  church  as  his  own  children  ;  and  when  he  could 
go  out  no  more  to  meet  t!iem,  he  invited  them  to  his  own  house,  learned 
their  history,  observed  their  characters,  and  cautioned  them  —  for  caution 
with  him  was  an  instinct  —  ag.iinst  deception.  He  cared  for  the  poor 
of  the  church,  and  made  all  its  members  his  personal  friends.  Yet  it  was 
not  his  own  church  alone  that  he  loved,  but  the  kingdom  of  Christ  eveiy- 
where.  Few  among  us  knew  so  much  about  the  West,  its  wants,  its 
progress,  its  institutions,  and  churches.  He  had  been  with  them,  and  his 
interest  grew  out  of  pergonal  observation. 

The  poor  will  miss  him  He  was  their  unfailing  friend.  The  church 
and  society  made  him  the  almoner  of  their  charities.  Through  this  chan- 
nel more  than  seventy  thousand  dollars  have  flowed  forth  to  touch  and 
refresh  many  a  desolate  spot  and  heart,  at  home  and  in  foreign  fields.  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  public  charities  of  the  city,  and  private  indi- 
viduals made  him  their  agent,  so  wisely  did  he  distribute  funds,  and  so  thor- 
oughly did  he  know  the  poor.  The  poor,  then,  have  lost  a  friend  indeed  ; 
such  as  they  seldom  find  in  this  cold,  selfish  world. 

The  business  community  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  He 
was  perfectly  upright,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  stain  upon  his  reputa- 
tion. He  was  gifted  with  an  unusual  sagacity  and  business  tact.  Had 
he  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  might  have  been 
eminent ;  but  he  loved  the  church  and  his  Saviour  too  well  to  become 
wholly  absorbed  in  worldly  affairs.  It  has  been  said  by  the  infidel  "  West- 
minster R3view  "  that  a  man  cannot  be  honest  and  succeed  in  trade.  Look 
upon  our  brother,  and  behold  the  perfect  refutation  of  this  wholesale  slan- 
der. He  was  spotless  in  all  bis  transactions.  This  is  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  the  boards  and  individuals  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 
His  name  was  a  guarantee  against  fraud,  and  gave  character  and  credit  to 
any  corporation  or  house  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  generous  heart 
found  here  also  a  field  of  expansion.  He  risked  his  property  and  reputa- 
tion to  hold  up  those  who  were  ready  to  fall  in  the  crowded  highway  of 
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heartless  competition.  He  will  be  missed  as  a  wise,  generous,  Christian 
gentleman,  in  many  places  of  trust.  He  was  honored,  and  will  he  mourned 
through  the  East  and  the  West,  and  in  foreign  lands,  by  men  high  in 
place ;  by  many  to  whom  he  was  never  personally  known. 

The  name  of  the  righteous  is  precious.  His  deeds  will  be  kept  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  and  if  the  prayers  of  the  saints  come  up  before  God, 
and  are  kept  by  him  in  vials  ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  men,  how  rich 
and  copious  a  baptism  will  descend  upon  the  living  loved  ones,  and  upon 
the  whole  community. 
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